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Subseriptions and Payments received by The word causeway, as is well known, sig- 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, nifies a high paved road, thrown up like a 
50 dike, and at the first glance of the Giants’ 
ee ee ee Causeway, the apparent length of which does 
PHILADELPHIA. not exceed seven hundred feet, one might be 
ee - tempted to think it rather adapted to the am- 


From Kohl's Iretand. | bulatory powers of dwarfs. This, however, 

. . ,|is only the beginning of the Causeway, which 

North-east ieee and Giants is ceuiecad neath the waves of the sea; | 
and when one has looked with a little more 

attention at this world-renowned wonder, one | 
Our approach to the great natural marvel, | loses all inclination to depreciate its marvels, 
which was the immediate object of our excur- | and in place of disappointment, the spectator 
sion, was made manifest by the number of| abandons himself to the most enthusiastic ad- 
persons who came to offer their services as|miration of the splendid, incomprehensible, 
guides. As in Ireland, twelve men always| mysterious natural phenomenon. Before, 
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offer themselves for any job that really re- 


quires only one ; we were soon surrounded by | sympathy for my feelings, | must communi- | 


regular mob, some well-dressed, some in | 
rags, but who all presented themselves, as the 
best possible ciceroni for the Giants’ Cause- 
way. 

“Take me, your honour,” screamed one, 
“{ went with Field Marshal Macdonald, when 
he visited his native country.” 

“ ‘Take me, your honour,” shouted another, 


“T went with the Duke of Wellington, and | which run along the whole of this part of the 











however, I can expect my readers to have any | 


cate to them as much information as I can) 
give concerning its structure. 
I have already said that the basalt exhibits 
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“ fault,” where the appearance is as if a whole 
enormous block had suddenly sunk down, se 
that the tops of the columns scarcely reach 
above the base of those they were before on@ 
level with. Besides the two principal 

which I have described, there occur 
others more irregular in their structure, which 
make their appearance between or from be 
low them. In the ochre there occur stripes 
and bends, containing iron ore. In the basalt 
itself is found a stratum of coal, and bere and 
there occur thin strata of clay, resembling 
Puzzuolan earth. No where can the geolo- 


| gist have a better opportunity of studying the 


structure of basaltic columns than at the Gi- 
ants’ Causeway, where there are the finest 
specimens in the world. Most of the columns 
are hexagonal, as a soft round body compress- 
ed closely on all sides by others of the same 
form must necessarily be. A familiar in- 


| stance of this occurs in the cell of the bee. 


Such a form, however, would only be assumed 
under the supposition that all the round shafts 
were of one equal diameter ; and as this has 
not been always the case, some are found 
which have three, four, five—up to eight or 


itself at Benmore, in the form of a stratum of | nine sides,.the latter are very rare. The pil- 
two hundred and fifty feet thick, running into | lars, of course, do not stand apart, but are 


enormous massive pillars. At the Giants’ 
Causeway, however, there is not one stratum 
but many, and two especially remarkable, 


showed him every thing, and he was very well | coast; and are separated by a bed of ochre, 
pleased with me.” One had a certificate of | which also re-appears beneath the lower ba- 


merit from the Most Noble the Marquis of 


Anglesey, and his lady and daughter, another | 
from Professor Buckland, of Oxford. I chose | 


salt, and is followed by clay-slate, coal, and 
other rocks. It appears as if, at two sepa- 
rate periods of time, fluid basalt has been 





the one whose physiognomy recommended | poured over the whole country, and that other 
him most, and imagined that in proclaiming | substances had been deposited in the interval. 
my choice, I should deliver myself from the | As the basalt comes to sight only on the sides 
other candidates. Not at all. According|of the precipitous shore, and then splits into 
to the unfortunate system of their country,|long ranges of pillars, the word colonnade 
they followed me the whole way, step by| would well describe its appearance. The 


step. 


height of the lower range, or colonnade, was 


I conjured them at first to refrain from| stated to me to be fifty-four feet, that of the 


their needless explanations, and leave me to 
the enjoyment of this sublime work of nature. 
I gave them money to get rid of them, I en- 
treated them, I vented harsh words upon 
them. All in vain. They pursued me as 
dogs would a.hare, and at length I yielded to 
my destiny, and made no further resistance. 
One party collected stones for me, another 
pulled me by the right arm, another by the 
left, to show me this and that. I was the only 
Visiter at this tempestuous season; and the 
whole swarm of attendants had fastened upon 
me. In common, when travellers are more 
humerous, they divide their attentions, and 
the stranger has a better chance of peace. 

In the vicinity of the Giants’ Causeway, 
between the high coast-land and the cultivated 





upper sixty. The position of the pillars is 





mostly perpendicular, but not invariably so, 
and as the beds of ochre, and other substances, 
on which they rest, vary in thickness, they 
sometimes sink down to the level of the sea, 
and sometimes rise high above it, but are 
finally lost to the eye, by running beneath the 
surface of the waters—first the lower, -and 
then the upper colonnade, near the mouth of the 
river Bush. Before it reaches the edge of the 
water, the ochre disappears, and the naked 
tops of the basalt pillars are exposed. 

The colonnades are often broken by great 
clefts or chasms, such as I have described 
above, which appear more recent than the 
formation of the colonnades. Sometimes there 
occurs a break, or what the English call a 


squeezed compactly together, so that a con- 
siderable force is required to separate them. 
The diameter of the greater number at the 
Causeway, is not more than a foot, or a foot 
and a quarter, but these are the thinnest and 
most elegant that are ever found. There are, 
indeed, smaller basaltic crystallizations which 
have a diameter of only a few inches. I my- 
self picked up a number of triangular and 
quadrangular prisms, but they are not so regu- 
larly and beautifully formed as the pillars of 
the Causeway. Not merely the'structure of 
each individual column, but also the composi- 
tion of the whole is well worthy of study. A 
process of crystallization going on in an inani- 
mated mass, would, it might be supposed, pro- 
ceed without interruption, according to its 
most rigid laws. This has not, however, been 
the case, for though there are thousands and 
tens of thousands standing perpendicularly, 
there exist many varieties of position. I have 
already mentioned that some are found lying 
horizontally. At Ushet, on the island of Rath- 
lin, there are some that appear to have always 
existed in a sJanting direction; near the pro- 
montory of Doon Point, many resemble the 
bent trunks of trees, as if they had not been 
firm enough to stand upright, and had been 
bent over and cooled in that position, and 
others appear thrust endwise into the moun- 
tain, and have their extremities sticking out. 
In a part of the coast, near the Giants’ Cause- 
way, there are some. which have assumed 
a waving form, yet they all lie perfectly 
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parallel to each other, as if a giant hand had | 
taken the entire mass, while it was soft, atid 
had bent them over his knee. These vari- 
ously-bent figures cannot be explained by the 
laws of crystallization, which only produce | 
regular forms, and straight lines, so that we | 
must necessarily suppose these peculiarities | 
of structure to have been occasioned by cir- 
cumstances occurring while the basalt was 
still soft. Other bodies must have fallen or 
been pressed down upon it, and changes are 
even now continually produced by the oper- 
ation of similar causes. 


If we observe the columns singly, we find 
them to consist of a number of small blocks, 
placed one above another, like stones in a 
regular building, and, without any’ cement, so 
firmly united as to require an immense force 
to split them in the seams. In the descrip-| 
tion of Fair Head, I have mentioned that the 
coarse massive pillars seen at that promon- 
tory, are constructed of blocks eight or ten 
feet high ; but in the more elegant columns 
of the Giants’ Causeway and its neighbour- 
hood, they are not more than from six to eight 
inches to a foot thick, or high, so that for a| 
pillar of thirty feet, there are perhaps forty of 
these small blocks. The thickness of some 
does not exceed three or four inches, but 








there are instances where it runs to two or 
three feet. ° One very remarkable circum- 
stance concerning these joints is, that the 
seam or break does not go quite through ; but 
that at every corner there occurs a piece of 
bassalt passing from one to the other, and 
clasping them together like a clincher or 
cramp-iron. ‘These, which the people of the 
neighbourhood call “ spurs,” they maintain 
they must break off before they can separate 
the joints. Ona close examination of these 
blocks when broken apart, we find indica- 
tions of a structure originally spheroidal, and 
in some may be traced radial lines, proceed- 
ing from the centre to the circumference, 
like those which are sometimes found on the 
surface of a bullet flattened against a stone 
wall. 


According to all appearances, therefore, 
we might suppose the Giants’ Causeway, and 
the neighbouring strata of pillars, to have 
originally consisted of an enormous mass of 
spherical bodies, which being pressed upon 
from all sides, assumed the form of hexagonal 
prisms; but this supposition would by no 
means suffice to explain all the phenomena ; 
for if this had been the case, the external 
parts, or layers, must have been pressed 
flatter, and the interior blocks have retained 
pere of a spherical form, which is not the 
act. 


It is, however, unnecessary to assume that 
they all at one time actually had the globular 
form, though they may all have had the 
tendency towards it. In a freezing mass of oil, 

there are formed innumerable little globules, 
' which gradually become hardened into one 
congealed mass; and thus, in the cooling 
mass of basalt, acted upon by powerful elec- 
tric and magnetic forces, a spherical action 
may have taken place in the particles, which, 
pressing against each other as they increased, 








at length necessarily took the figure of hori- 
zontal prisms. 


My friend Dr. Bryce, of Belfast, informed 
me that some pieces of basalt have been found 
imbedded in the ochre. These had a per- 
fectly spherical form, and the outer surface 
presented a kind of transition matter between 
ochre and basalt, as if they had been thrown 
in in a fluid state. 

With all the explanations that can be offer- 
ed, however, so much is left unexplained, that 
they answer very little purpose. On a close 
investigation of these wonderful formations, 


ventures to utter them. With inquiries of this 











occasion its great specific gravity, as well as 
closeness, the beautiful polish of which it is 
capable, but also its great fusibility, and the 
rusty brownish tinge sometimes seen on its 
naturally black surface ; this may also account 
for the fact of all these colonnades and head. 
lands being magnetic ; and as flint and iron 
have every where a tendency to regular 
forms and to crystallization, the figures mostly 
assumed by basalt can be accounted for. The 
grain of the basalt is usually smooth, close, 
and equal; but sometimes there occur in it 
chinks and holes, filled with various kinds of 


lite, and rock crystal. All these are offered 


so many questions arise, that one ees chalcedony, and opal, natrolite, zeo- 


nature, perhaps not the least gain is the 
knowledge of how much lies beyond the limits 
of our inquiries, and how things that lie so 
plainly before our eyes, which we can see and 
handle, may yet be wrapped in unfathomable 
mystery. We see in the Giants’ Causeway 
the most certain and obvious effects produced 
by the operation of active and powerful forces, 
which entirely escape our scrutiny. This re- 
mark may indeed apply, to a certain extent, to 


|every one of the works of nature ; but in this 


case, her operations have been carried on on so 
stupendous a scale, and all lies so clear before 
the eye, that one cannot avoid being more for- 
cibly impressed. We walk over the heads of 
forty thousand columns (for this number has 
been counted by some curious and leisurely 
persons) all beautifully cut and polished, form- 
ed of such small neat pieces, so exactly fitted to 
each other, and so cleverly supported, that we 


in great abundance by the ‘guides, who are 
constantly finding them, and the zeolites espe- 
cially, are some of, the most beautiful speci- 
mens of fibrous crystallization [ have ever 
seen, 

The basaltic formation on the opposite coast 
of Scotland, those of the Giants’ Causeway, 
and of the island of Staffa, in the Hebrides, 
are all probably of contemporaneous origin, 
and attributable to the same natural causes; 
and it is by no means unlikely that colonnades 
connecting these three points are continued 
beneath the ocean, which, as they say, is thus 
paved with basalt. 

Besides the Causeway, and Fingal’s Cave, 
in the island of Staffa, the people have dis. 
covered all kinds of fancied resemblances; and 
we have, besides the Giants’ Causeway and 
the Giants’ Chair, the Giants’ Loom, thy 
Giants’ Organ, the Giants’ Honeycomb, &c. 


might fancy we had before us the work of | These whims have, at all events, the conveni- 


ingenious human artificers; and yet what we 


ence of distinguishing various points with a 


behold is the result of the inimitable laws of| particular name. The Giants’ Well is a little 


nature, acting without an apparent object, 
and by a process which must remain forever 
a mystery to our understanding. Even the 
simplest inquiries it is often impossible to an- 
swer; such, for instance, as how far’ these 
colonnades run out beneath the sea, and how 
far back into the land, which throws over 
them a veil as impenetrable as that of ocean. 

The beauty, accuracy, and I might say 
care, with which the pillars of the Giants’ 
Causeway have been wrought out by the mys- 
tic powers of nature, produce a powerful emo- 
tion, almost a sympathetic and tender admi- 
ration. I could not rest till I handled what I 
saw before my eyes, and felt the smooth sur- 
face of the pillars; and whenever, in the 
neighbouring parks and gardens, or elsewhere, 
I chanced to meet with some fragments of 
them, which are often carried away, they 
seemed to draw me towards them with a mys- 
terious but irresistible force. 

So much then for the external form, posi- 
tion, combination, and texture of the basalt of 
the Giants’ Causeway, resemblances to which 
do indeed occur in basaltic formations in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, but whgh are no 
where so fine and regular as these, nor on so 
magnificent a scale. 

As to the chemical composition of the ma- 
terial, the pure basalt of the Causeway con- 
sists of fifty parts of siliceous earth, twenty-five 
of clay and calcarious earth, and twenty-five 
parts of iron. Iron and flint are, therefore, 
its principal componant parts, and not only 





spring gushing out between the crevices of 
some pillars on the western side of the Cause- 
way, and running down into the sea. Of the 
rest of the Giants’ utensils, the most remark- 
able are the Honeycomb and the Organ. The 
latter makes no part of the Causeway, but is 
placed apart in the mountain, and consists of 
a number of large pillars, declining on either 
side to shorter and shorter ones, like the 
strings of a harp; and one might really im- 
agine a giant sitting playing at it, especially 
as the basaltic pillars, when struck, give forth 
a metallic ring. ‘The Honeycomb is a cluster 
of pillars projecting from the middle of the 
colonnade. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—= 


Manufacturing Power —The following 
striking passage occurs in a publication enti- 
tled the English “ Poor-law Guide :”— 

Manufacturing pressures tend to increase 
improvements in machinery. Driven to thread- 
bare profits, the manufacturers seek every 
means of reducing the cost of production ; and 
hence it has occurred that, during the last 
five or six years, there has been more im- 
provement in machinery than had taken place 
for twenty-five years before that period. We 
believe we are correct in stating, that some 
eight or nine years since, the maximum capa- 
bility of the spinning-mule did not exceed the 
power of turning above 640 spindles. There 
are self-acting mules now in use that will turn 
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was at the expense of carrying up peasants stone Park, supposed to be the oldest park in 
with tools to dig round the Castagno di cento England, which dérives its name from a Par- 
cavalli ; and he assures me, upon his honour, | liament having been held under it by Edward 
that he found all these stems united below, the First, in 1290 ; the oak in Yardly Chase, 
ground into one root.” which Cowper has immortalized ; the “ Win- 

It appears, however, that Brydone has not |farthing Oak,” now a bleached ruin, which is 
fairly represented the worthy Canon Ricupe-|said to have been called an old oak at the 
ro’s opinion: for he thought it probable, that|time of the Conquest ; the oak in Melbury 
these present trunks were offshoots from the | Park, Dorsetshire, which Mitchell calls, ‘ as 
persistent base of a more ancient stem ; a con- ‘curly, surly, knotty, an old monster as can be 
clusion which is fully sustained by the obser-|coneeived ;” the ‘Greendale Oak,” in the 
vations of several competent naturalists, such|Duke of Portland’s Park, at Welbeck, well 
as Duby, Brunner, and Philipi. Every one|known from Evelyn’s account, and from the 
knows how readily the chestnut will throw up|series of figures which his editor Hunter has 
shoots from the roots ; and Philipi says, it isa|given of its mutilated trunk, pierced by a 
general custom in Sicily, to cut them down | lofty arch through which carriages have been 
after they have attained a considerable size,| driven ; the “ Cowthorpe Oak,” in Yorkshire, 
when the new stems that are thrown out from also figured by Hunter, the trunk of which 
the base shortly become trees again. Other| measures seventy-eight feet in circumference, 
considerations would prevent our assigning |near the ground, and the age is estimated as 
the highest antiquity to a tree not originally | nearly coeval with the Christian era ; and the 
indigenous to Sicily, but doubtless introduced |‘ Great Oak of Sulcey Forest,” in Northamp- 








from the East. 


tonshire, “a most picturesque sylvan ruin,” 


There are, however, some colossal chest-| which is perhaps of equal antiquity. 


nuts upon Mount Etna, with undoubtedly sin- 
gle trunks ; three of which recently measured 
are found to have a circumference respect- 
ively of fifty-seven, sixty-four, and seventy 
feet. Some general idea of their age may 
perhaps be formed by a comparison with other 
individuals, whose history is better known; 
such as that at Sancerve, described by Bosc, 
which, although only thirty-three feet in girth, 
at six feet from the ground, has been called 


cq ; erre” for six ; 
eT een Shattent 60 Sinate \their all will be forever Jost to them. Soon 


hundred years; or the celebrated Tortworth 


Chesthut, which Stratt, who, in his Sylva} 


Britannica, has given a fine illustration of its 
massive bole, considers as probably the larg- 
est, as well as the oldest tree standing in 
England, and which in the reiga of Stephen, 
who ascended, JRO AMR size, and well known 
as a signal boundary to the Manor of Tam- 
worth, now Tortworth, in Gloucestershire. 
But even this tree, although it has probably 
Jong since celebrated its thousandth anniver- 
sary, does not equal the smallest of the Sici- 
lian chestnuts, being only fifty-two feet in 
circumference, at five feet from the ground. 

In the ascending scale of longevity, we 
pass from the chestnut to the oak, the emblem 
of embodied strength, one of the longest- 
lived, as it is the slowest growing of decidu- 
ous-leaved forest trees. The light and soft 
wood of the linden, and even of the chestnut, 
seems incompatible with great longevity. 
Such trees of eight hundred, or a thousand 
years vid, are extraordinary phenomena, ow- 
ing their long existence to a rare conjunction 
of favourable circumstances,—the more im- 
portant as tliey are unexpected, witnesses to the 
truth of our leading proposition. But this is 
no very uncommon age for that 


“ Lord of the woofs, the long-surviving oak.” 


The briefest biographical notice of oaks, 
remarkable for their age and size, or for his- 
toric memorials attesting their antiquity, 
would alone fill our pages. Among the oldest 
specimens now extant in England, are to be 
enumerated the “ Parliament Oak,” in Clip- 





+ (To becontinued.) 
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One inestimable advantage attending the 
blessings which early religion would give us, 
is, that these shall never be taken away from 
their possessors. ‘ Mary,” said our Lord, 
“ hath chosen that good part which shall not 
be taken away from her.” As for the lovers 


of this world, their all is here, and shortly 


may it be said of the young, the vigorous, and 
the gay, who know not God, Where are 
they? Gone from the world they loved so 
well. Where their health and youthful bloom? 
Gone, forever gone. Where their gaiety and 


deliylits their hours. of thoughtless .merri- 
mem, their trivolous amusements, their vain 


companions? All gone! There is not one 
earthly treasure, of which its possessors can 
affirm, that “ none shall separate us from it.” 
Alas! poor creatures, ye gay, ye wealthy, ye 
lovers of pleasure, what vain things are they, 
that you embrace and cleave to! Whatsoever 
they be, soon you must part. Can you say of 
any of these, “Who shall separate us?” 
Nay, you may even live to see, and seek your 
parting. At last you must part, for you must 
die—then farewell to vanity, merriment, and 
pleasure ; farewell to dearest friends, and 
nearest kindred, all must be parted with,—and 
what have you besides? If you, my young 
readers, are lovers of this world, what will 
you have left soon? But if possessors of early 
religion, you may say, Not thus fleeting’ are 
my treasures. Thou art my portion, O Lord; 
others have wealth, gaiety, and pleasure ; this 
is their portion, but thou, the God of heaven 
and earth art mine—and mine forever. When 
the miser shall have lost his wealth ; when the 
man of this world shall have left the world he 
idolized ; and all their delights shall have for- 
saken the young, the pleasure-taking, and the 
gay ; thou wilt still be mine—thou wilt be my 
support when rocks crumble into dust, and 
mountains tremble to their base—thou wilt be 
mine; my God, and my portion forever! 





| Were it possible to call from the dead some 


that have died in youth, Oh, what a confirma. 
tion would they give to all that has been urged 
upon you here? They who have followed 
Jesus, while young, might say to you, “ Fol- 
low him we followed. We soon embraced his 
gospel, yet not one hour too soon. Early as 
we began with religion, we even began too 
late, and could grief be felt in heaven, we 
should have grieved, that ye did not sooner 
know, and love, and serve our Lord. Death 
cut us down in the morning of our days; yet 
we did not die too soon; for we had bowed 
betimes at the feet of our Redeemer, and had 
found eternal life in him. He washed our sins 
away—he renewed our hearts ; and prepared 
heaven for us, and us for heaven, He taught 
us to set our affections on things above. We 
saw others engaged with all their hearts, in 
the shadowy things of time—we pitied them, 
and trod the path of life. We smiled in 
death. Divine grace made us conquerors over 
the grave—and now we rest from all our la- 
bours. Heaven is a long, long, happy home. 
Follow our Lord, and he will be your Lord. 
Receive him, and he will receive you. Com- 
mit your souls to him, and all will be well 
with you, for time and for eternity. 


With continued interest and satisfaction we 
have marked the progress of the great tem- 
perance reform which is going on, both on this 
and the other side of the Atlantic, and espe- 
cially have we taken pleasure in noting the 
numerous cases of happy transition from the 
lowest state of degradation in worse than bru- 
tish sensuality, to.the full possession of all the 
blessings of domestic enjoyment. The in- 
stance stated below is one of the most remark- 
able. May no malign influence be permitted 
to cheat the favoured individual of the good 
thuc proffered to hic acceptance. 


The New York True Sun says-—“ Some 
two or three years ago, a miserable drunkard 
was picked, literally, out of the gutter, by 
some benevolent Washingtonians of this city, 
by whose advice he took the temperance 
pledge, and became a sober, industrious, and 
thriving citizen. A few weeks ago, he receiv- 
ed information that a relative in England had 
died, and bequeathed to him thirty-five thou- 
sand pounds sterling ! With the announcement 
of the fact, he received a handsome remit- 
tance by way of confirmation, since which he 
embarked for England, leaving his family 
here to await his return. Previous to sailing, 
he called together a number of his temper- 
ance friends, and made a feeling and eloquent 
address to them. ‘This statement we know to 
be strictly true. How fortunate for that man 
and for his family, that reform preceded for- 
tune.” 


Woman.—There is in woman an intuitive 
quickness, a sagacity, a penetration, and fore- 
sight into the probable consequences of an 
event, that makes her peculiarly calculated to 
give her opinion and advice. “If I was making 
up a vlan of consequence,” said the noted 
Lord Bulingbroke, “ I should like first to con- 
verse with a sensible woman.” 
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mt For ** The Friend.” 
Correspondence on the “ Sabbath.” 


(Concluded from page 365.) 
“ Seventh month 2lst, 1839. 


“ My dear :—Thy letter was perused 
with considerable interest. I cannot say 
that I am entirely satisfied yet. The Jewish 
law was delivered to the Jews, and therefore 
I see no reason why we should be bound to 
observe it, ,If the expressions in Genesis, 
‘and God blessed the seventh day, and sané- 
tified it,’ are to be understood as separating 
the seventh day from the others, and setting 
it apart for sacred purposes only, this command 
being given to mankind generally, I should 
conceive would be still applicable to us, unless 
something can be adduced to show that our 
Saviour had repealed the enactment. The 
Jewish law, I conceive, would not have been 
binding on us, if never repealed. That the 
text from Genesis second was understood as 
creating an obligation to rest one day in 
seven, | think is proved from the conduct of 
the Israelites (Exodus 16th ch.) before they 
had received the law. 

“ Thou hast shown satisfactorily to me, that 
there is nothing in the New Testament which 
re-enacts the fourth commandment of Moses; 
if thou canst show me, why we are not bound 
by the original institution of the Sabbath thou 
wilt confer a favour. 

“ With love.” 


Philadelphia, Eighth month 2d, 1839. 


Dear :—When I first received thy 
former letter, I turned my thoughts to the 
examination of the subject it presented to my 
view, and having satisfied myself, deferred 
writing until the very last “ pinch,” when, being 
not only pressed for time, but oppressed with 
company, I did not perhaps meet thy diffcul- 
ties, or sufficiently set forth those consider- 
ations which had dispelled my own. As thou 
art satisfied in relation to the New Testament 
argument, I will chiefly confine myself to that 
which may be based on Scripture History, 
prior to the enactments from the “* Mount that 
burned with fire.” 

On recurring to the expressions in Genesis 
which thou hast quoted, I confess 1 am unable 
to deduce therefrom any commandment ad- 
dressed to the human family, or obligation 
resting on them. Adam had not yet fallen, 
neither does it appear that he had as yet en- 
tered upon any bodily toil from which he might 
rest. We have no account in the text, how 
man was to co-operate with this “ sanctifying 
blessing” of the Lord, nor any evidence either 
that Adam was privy to it, or that he or any 
of the patriarchs kept one day in seven for 
religious purposes, or in seclusion from their 
ordinary pursuits and callings. It is true that 
the Most High in the law given through Mo- 
ses, recites these his words, which bless and 
sanctify this day, as a reason why the Jews 
should rest from their labour, and keep it 
holy. But this day is universally allowed by 
Christians to be set aside, and the only law- 
giver of the Gospel church has re-enacted all 
the other laws, whilst this, with its preamble 
and sustaining arguments, are allowed by him 
to pass unnoticed and unsanctioned. 











THE FRIEND. 


Statutes which are addressed to particular 
nationg or people, bind such nations only. 
Universal laws given forth by immutable Jus- 
tice, are addresseg to and made known to all. 
The nine commandments of the law of Moses, 
to which the gospel seal has-been affixed by 
the Lord Jesus, he has written by his Spirit in 
the hearts of ajl men. 

Turn,to the book of Genesis, follow the 
patriarchs through their wanderings, and thou 
wilt neither find any trace of a periodical day 
for rest and worship, nor of any intimation from 
the Most High, that such was according to his 
will: Abundant are the interviews which 
took place.between Abraham and his Almigh- 
ty Director, Counsellor, and Guide. Redeem- 
ed from the worship of idols, he builds altars, 
and calls on the name of the Lord, whereyer 
his lot is cast ; but it doth not appear in the 
Sacred Record that either from éxternal or 
internal revelation he was led to adopt gr ob- 
serve a sabbatical institution.- The Most 
High testifies of him that Abraham would 
command his household, and his children 
after him, that they should keep the’way of 
the” Lord; but we find. ng commandments 
given, binding -him to the observance of any 
external rites, save circumcision and sacrifi- 
cial offerings ; both of which we have Scrip- 
ture testimony, that he, by example, enforced 
on his household. If we examine the cove- 
nant made with Noah, who, with his family, 
were to establish laws and customs, to govern 
the races which were to spread over the 
world,—those made with Abraham, the friend 
of God,—with Isaac, whose very neighbours 
could see that he was blessed ofthe Lord, or 
with Jacob, who had power asa prince with 
God, we shall find abundant sanction of the 
altars they builded, the worship they yield- 
ed, and of the sacrifices ‘they offered, but no 
other general commandment to them and their 
children. : 

On a careful examination of the 16th chap. 
of Exodus, it strikes me as affording no proof 
that the children of Israel had been previously 
instructed in the observation of a weekly sab- 
bath. Some of the institutions appertaining to 
the law had been already established. The 
passover had been instituted and observed, 
and the statute had been proclaimed, sanctify- 
ing the first born to the Lord. Now the 
whole “ legal code” being about to be unfold- 
ed, the Lord was pleased to give a visible 
demonstration that for the children of Israel 
he had established a periodical time for rest 
and worship. This he did by causing the 
miraculous supply of manna to cease upom the 
seventh day. Here was given by the Most 
High an outward token of resting from his 
labour, and the people were prepared to be- 
lieve, that it was his will that they also 
should rest. Moses does not tell the children 
of Israel that the seventh day being a day of 

rest sanctified to them from the beginning, 
they should therefore abide in their tents; He 
does not quote, or as I can perceive, even refer 
to the sanctification narrated in Genesis, 2d 
chap. He first declares to them the command 
of the Most High that they should gather a 
double portion on the sixth day. When this 
command is obeyed, he then says, “ This 
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is that which the Lord hath said, ‘ To-morrow 
is the rest of the holy sabbath unto the 
Lord.” The Lord hath said, but when ?—not 
at the creation of the world, but on this very 
day; for, “ to-morrow is the rest,” &c. Having 
this authority, Moses can the next day say, 
without any new revelation, “ To-day is a 
Sabbath unto the Lord.” The 29th verse 
seems to me to afford a proof, that at least to 
them this was a new institution, whose Divine 
authority was to be’enforced by arguments 
which could not have been felt by their fore- 
fathers. ‘See for that the Lord hath given 
you the Sabbath, therefore, he giveth you on 
the sixth day the bread of two days.” 
Whether this command was made known to 
Adam and his posterity, before introduced 
into the law or not, we know that the other 
nine commandments being of universal moral 
application, had been unfolded in the hearts of 
all men from the creation of the world. That 
Spirit whom the apostle declares went and 
preached in the old world, even to the souls 
in. prison, that Spirit which even then strove 
with man, until the day of grace for him was 
over,—to every man, and in every man, bore 
witness to these unalterable moral obligations.. 
It woald not be difficult to prove from the text 
of Holy Scripture, that the patriarchs and 
others, previously to the departure from 
Egypt, felt the force of these laws, If it were 
necessary then for the Lord Jesus to give an 
outward sanction to principles, which, by his 
Spirit, he was preaching in man the world 


ed. consciences of all, from the creation of 
man,—how much more would it have been 
given, if he intended to retain an outward 
rite, whose very existence depended on out- 
ward testimony. 

Though I have not been able to discover 
that a commandment was ever given to man 
to observe the “ Sabbath,” prior to the com- 
mencement of the law and rituals of Moses ; 
yet, if I had, it would not have changed my 
views respecting its present obligation. We 
know that during that time circumcision and 
sacrificial offerings were commanded by the 
Lord, and performed by his faithful children. 
Are these last but types, fulfilled by the 
éoming of Christ, and the introduction of the 
Gospel? even so must the Christian now expe- 
rience his Sabbath of rest in Jesus. Are we 
taught that circumcision, and the blood of 
bulls and of goats are done away in Christ? on 
the same authority the early Christians were 
told not to let any man judge them in respect 
of “an holy day, or of the new moon, or of 
the Sabbath; which are a shadow of things 
to come; but the body is of Christ.” If we 
look abroad, we see the works’of creation car- 
ried on without ceasing ; the wonder-working 
power of the Almighty, and his creating influ- 
ence knows no rest. »The creatures in whom 
by instinct he governs, the appetites which he 
has implanted in man, cease not their oper- 
ations. From the Scriptures, after having 
examined them to the best of my ability, I can 
find no moral obligation, either from the law 
of Moses, or the book of Genesis, to bind the 
Christian to the Jewish Sabbath, or our 
substitution therefor. But here my argument 
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jover, which had been binding on the unsear- | 
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THE FRIEND. 


ceases. | eordially approve of our following|The fleshly hasty spirit’ which runs into 
on in the practice of our forefathers, as they | things, without due consideration, will be 
did in that of the apostles, and resting as| judged out. In that spirit it is that the enemy 



















































much as may be from bodily labour, on that 
day set apart by the law of the land. 
Affectionately. 


For ‘** The Friend."’ 


Relics of the Past.—No. 29. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offepring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


JOHN AND MARGARET LYNAM. 
(Continued from page 366.) 


“These for my dear friend Mary Cliff, at her 
father’s house in Sedington, in Leicester- 
shire :— 

“ Dear Mary :—My love is to that in thee 
which is innocent and tender. Travail in spi- 
rit that thou mayest be acquainted more abun- 
dantly with that power which raiseth life. in 
thee. Thus, the plant of God in thee may 
grow, and thou mayest be a living branch, 
watered with the dew from heaven, and made 
fruitful through the flowing of the sap of life, 
‘which maketh glad the hearts of the faith- 
ful. 

“ Dear John :*—My love to thee and thy 
dear wife. My love is also to thy son and 
daughter, and the Lord raise up his own seed 


the Lord, and their tongues unloosed to sound 
forth his praise, who hath appeared for their 
-help, and will yet more abundantly break 
forth to their joy and comfort, if they are 
faithful. Desire your son, who is a prisoner, 
to remember my love to his wife, and the 
Lord strengthen you all to be a blessing and 
help to such asare inquiring after Him. La- 
bour diligently for the opening of the spring 
of life,—wait for the breaking forth of the 
pure brightness and strength of the day. Ye 
know where your strength is, and where to 
seek for help in every necessity, and for as- 
sistance in every trial and exercise. This only 
remains for us, to dwell in the power of God, 
that his life may arise, in which we can re- 


only stay and strength, be all honour, hea- 
venly renown, and praises forever given.” 


“ To Thomas Whipon, at Wooburne. 


«“ There is a tenderness and zeal for the 


which tenders and refreshes thy heart, there 
is joy and gladness. Now I lay this on thee, 
labour and be diligent, and watch over thy 
own heart, for there is much to be found out 
by single waiting in the Light. I feel the 
cause why there has been such trouble attend- 
ed thee, there has not been a weighty ponder- 


thy ways. Thou must come to be more 
weighty, to stand more in the cross to thy 


sire. When things appear of different kinds, 
weigh and prove them, that thou mayest in 
judgment be upon certain and sure ground. 





* Probably her father. 


joice in the midst of trouble. To God, our 


ous coming down into a true consideration of 


own will, if ever thou attainest thy soul’s de-| g, give up free 


or betrayer doth enter thee. Both in spirit- 
ual and temporal concernments, thou art to be 
very cool, still and stayed in thy mind if thou 
come to the right thing. 

“‘ God has allured thee into the wilderness, 
thou feelest his love, but thou must+yet pass 
through the furnace of affliction, the day of 
great tribulation. These must be endured by 
all who who enter the kingdom. That which 
is not to stand, and yet is not done away, the 
fire of God’s jealousy will burn up. Let nothing 
of the first nature be kept alive for one day ; 
—into it the enemy will come with a fair pre- 
tence, as a subtle serpent. Watch against 
him, and the Lord will help thee, and clear 
up thy way. Thus his power shall have the 
victory over all in thee, and thou shalt live in 
the enjoyment of his love and peace.” 


“ To my dear friend Carter. 


“ Dear friend :—The Lord beholds the suf- 
ferings and afflictions of his own seed. - Be 
comforted, seeing he hath made known his 
Truth to thee, which, as thou dwellest in it, 
will make thee blessed forever. Thy sorrows 
shall cease, but thy joys shall have no end. 
Be comforted ;—let thy heart be glad in God 
thy salvation. In the appointed time he will 


in them. May they be fruitful in the work of| deliver thee of that which troubles thee, and 


fill thy heart with joy and peace. If the Lord 
preserves thee, though thou mayest not con- 
vince others .by thy faithful testimony and 
blameless life, so as to make them be obedient 
to the Truth, yet thou shalt have thy reward. 
The Lord will justify thee, and thou knowest 
not what good effect thy travail of spirit and 
honest testimony may have, though it be 


slighted and rejected for a time. So dear 


friend, be not bowed down, neither cast down 
in. thy spirit, but be comforted. The Lord 


will be with thee in whatever thou sufferest 
for his name sake, and the angel of his pre- 


sence shall minister unto thee in all thy ne- 


cessities. So feel after that which never fails, 
even the Lord’s arm of strength. Cast anchor 
upon Christ thy Rock, when trials and temp- 
tations are ready to overwhelm thee. As thou 
keepest thy mind inward, thou wilt feel satis- 
faction ; as thou Jettest it outward after trouble, 


grief will possess thy mind. 


“The Lord keep thee with all his tender 
Truth in thee ;—and in the feeling of that|children who are exercised under sufferings 





| rejoice and sing praise to his name.” 


“ For Jeremiah Cowley, at Talbond. 


** Dear Jeremiah :—My desire is that thou 
mayest feed with the lambs of God, and be 


| either outward or inward, that your faith may 
not fail in looking at the things in your way. 
Believe in his power, and ye shall come to 





compence thee with peace for thy love to him 
and his people.” 

“ This that follows is for thy wife :-— 

“ Dear heart :—My travail for thee is, that 
thou mayest daily grow into unity with the 
Life and Truth; that righteousness may 
spring up in thee, and innocency be thy co- 
vering. Be strong in thy mind, labour in 


| God’s vineyard, and thou shalt have thy re- 


ward. There is more for thee to do, than 
thou mayest be sensible of. Therefore, dig 
deep, dwell low in thy mind, that the Lord 
may open thee thy way. Look not at thy 
weakness, which will but keep thee weak, but 
wait to feel the Lord’s strength daily renewed. 
Take heed of giving way to the enemy, the 
reasoner, either within or without. The 
Lord keep thee in faithfulness, that his work 
may grow, and thou a living member of his 
church, may be fruitful in his work, and ser- 
viceable in thy generation. 

The next letter is addressed to James Bri- 
erly, of Olney. . James was a frequent suf- 
ferer because of his attendance at meetings. 

In 1660, he was apprehended with seven 
other Friends at a meeting, and the oath of 
allegiance being tendered to them, they were 
committed to prison. In 1664, he was taken 
from a meeting at Newport Pagnall, with 
twenty others, and committed to prison in 
Aylesbury for three months. They were, 
however, detained in confinement much lon- 
ger, through the contrivance of the goaler, 
and a clerk of the peace, who revived an old 
indictment against them for absence from the 
‘Parish Church.’ Their usage in prison was 
cruel, for they were confined in a dark place, 
so exposed to the weather that they could not 
be dry even on their beds. At first they were 
obliged to lie upon straw, and some being 
poor, were denied the privilege of a place to 
work in, that they might provide for them- 
selves the necessaries of life. In 1670, the 
meeting-house at Shorington being closed by 
the civil authority, Friends met in the street, 
for which James Brierly was fined £11 8s. 
In 1675, he was fined for having a meeting in 
his house, although the said meeting was not 
held in buildings belonging to him, neither 
was he present. ‘ 


2 


“ For James Brierly, shopkeeper, in Olney, 
and to his Sister Susan Hunt—first to 
James. 


‘“‘ Dear friend :——-My love is remembered to 
thee, and also my husband’s. We desire the 
pure spring of life may open most abundantly 
in thee, and that thou may be consolated with 
the sweet power of God, and daily feel the 
renewings of his love to refresh thy soul. 
Mayest thou be comforted inwardly and out- 
wardly, and feel thy spirit borne up over the 
afflictions that attend thee. I believe the 


refreshed with his love, which sball abound as| Lord will do thee good, and that his fatherly 


thou art obedient and subject to his power. 
ly ;-—be of the willing minded, 
and follow the Sant whithersoever he leads. 


care will be over thee ; and his presence will 
sustain thee in all thy exercises. 


** My love to the Friend, thy Nurse :—I 


Good will attend thee, as thou art willing to| desire she may wait for ability to answer the 
submit to the heavenly power. Wait for it,| will of God, and may witness a growth in the 


that in its strength thou mayest offer up that 
which God requires of thee. May God re- 


Truth, and be diligent in its sesvice. So thou 
assist her and women Friends, and encourage 
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THE FRIEND. 


and strengthen them in keeping their meet- ready, by natural and supernatural means, | been there for the last eight months, and they 


ings. 


provided for the support of the Church; and) have stood the severe winter without injury, 


“Dear Susan Hunt:—Keep to the Life,|untit Government have made the marvellous | and we are assured are more hardy than our 


wait for strength and dominion in the Lord’s | discovery how they can force or bribe men to 
power, and let not any thing in to weaken or | love God, let them abandon the unjust or irra- 


hurt. The day of victory is at hand ;—faint 
not, neither be dismayed ;—the Lord will 
renew thy strength, and thou shalt rejoice in 
God thy salvation. 

“ This underwritten to thy son’and daugh- 
ter :-— 

“ Dear Children:—Prize the Troth, and 
let it be more to you than any thing else. 
Love the Light, and bring your deeds to the 
light, and the Lord will prosper his work in| 
you, and ye shall grow up well favoured im his | 
sight. It is Truth that makes beautiful, so| 
love it, dwell in it;and ye shalt be blessed 
forever.” 





(To be concluded.) 


Specific for the Summer Complaint.—As 
the summer complaint is prevalent, we publish 
the following receipt for making blackberry 
syrup, a very healthful and useful article. To 
two quarts of the juice of blackberries add one 
pound of loaf-sugar, half an ounce of nutmegs, 
half an ounce of cinnamon, pulverized. To 


| native sheep,—they require less food and 


| would exist where sheep would die. There 
seems hardly to be any kind of food they will 





tional attempt to establish, as it is called, re- 


ligion—more properly to degrade its divinity,|not eat; they eat turnips, hay, oats, and 


and set up in the temple an image of wood | beans ; they are more partial to meadow than 


and clay, instead of the Shechinah of glory.” |rye grass hay. ‘These animals are now in the 


— Baptist Herald, 13944. 


highest order, and in the most perfect health, 
—they are jet black, and follow their keeper 
ike a dog, and are very elegant and interest- 
ings ‘The weight of the fleeces of last year 
was 17} lbs.—T heir worthy owner, to use his 
|own words, “ anticipates, when the navigation 

Robert Boyle, a man of distinguished learn- between us and South America is diminished 
ing, the son of the Earl of Cork, was strongly | a8 to length of time, which steam will most 
urged by Lord Clarendon, the prime minister assuredly accomplish, thousands of Alpaca 
of Charles II., to enter what are called “ Holy | will be brought over,—our hills will be cov- 
Orders,” believing from his well known abili- |ered with them, and they will become a source 
ties and religious attainments, that he would | of great wealth to the proprietors and farm- 
prove a great acquision to the Established |eTs of the Highland districts, for these ani- 


From a Foreign Journal. 


A Character to be contemplated with admi- 
ration. 





Church. After duly weighing the proposal, 
he refused the offer presented to him, assign- 
ing as his principal reason, “ not feeling with- 
in himself any motion or tendency of mind, 
which he could safely esteem a call from the 
Holy Spirit.” 

He was nevertheless, at great charges for 


this add half an ounce cloves, and quarter of| translating the Scriptures and other religious 


an ounce allspice, pulverized. Boil altogether 


works into foreign languages, more particu- 


for a short time, and when cold, add a pint of | larly the New Testament, which he had 


brandy.—This beverage is said to be a cure 
for the summer complaint.—Ledger. 


John Milton on Religious Establishments. 


“ Legislators,” said John Milton, “ would 
do well to remember, that there is an empire 
beyond there power—the empire of the heart 
and conscience, with which it is as irra- 
tional as it is unjust to interfere. Govern- 
ment can enforce laws by the motive of self- 
interest only ; and the hope of reward, or fear 
of punishment, may make obedient subjects ; 
but it can neyer-supply the motives necessary 
to support religion. It cannot create Chris- 
tians by act of Parliament, nor raise up a 
supply of godly ministers by exacting tithes ; 
though by its irreligious interferance, it hath 
made martyrs and hypocrites without number. 
It is most desirable, that we should have an 
abundance of patriots and philanthropists ; 
and thanks be unto the Most High, such men 
are not now scarce among us; but we have 


not yet arrived at the superlative absurdity of 


thinking, that they can be raised up or per- 
petuated by supporting them at the public 


charge. Such state patronage would prove a} animals into this country in a healthy state. 


deadly night-shade, interposed at the very 
roots of virtue, leading men from self-interest, 
to perform external actions, which cease to 
be virtuous when they proceed from this low 
motive.- A philanthfopist is made such, by 
the power of internal sentiments, arising from 
the conscience and thé affections ; so likewise 
is the Christian, with the superadded influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God, and hence arise 
all the motives necessary to induce Christians 
in all countries voluntarily to support religion. 
The great Head of the Church hath then al- 


printed in the Malayan tongue. His zeal was 
unmixed with narrow notions, or a bigotted 
heat in favour of a particular sect or party. 
Bishop Burnet, who knew him intimately, 
says, that he was endowed with that spirit 
which is the ornament of a true Christian. 
P. 


The Alpaca of Peru.—We find in the 
Edinburgh Witness, the following. article, 
which authorizes the expectation that this ani- 
mal may be domesticated for the purpose of 
affording a supply of its wool, which has been 
found applicable to a very beautiful manufac- 
ture. 

We observed in a late number of a period- 
ical, that there was some expectation of intro- 
ducing the Alpaca into this country on a large 
scale, for the purpose of wool-gathering ; but 
an objection was raised, because, besides 
other adverse circumstances, the climate of 
Great Britain and Ireland was unsuitable. 
We beg to disabuse the public mind on this 
subject, as there can be no doubt as to the cli- 
mate being suitable, the difficulty not being in 
the climate, but in the mean time to get these 


| They continue very healthy, we are informed, 
until they reach the Cape of Good Hope, but 
after being very little longer at sea (either 
| from being so long at sea, or some defect of | 
physical strength) they droop and die—at 
least to the extent of two-thirds. Some meth- 
od might be adopted whereby they could be | 
put on shore for a time at the Cape, and re- | 
embarked into a succeeding vessel, But be 
this managed as it may, we have seen a male | 


mals will thrive upon that kind of coarse beat, 
which neither horse, nor cow, nor sheep will 
look at or touch.” 


—— . 


THOMAS TUSSER. 


This good, honest, homely, useful old rhymer was 
born about the year 1520, and died about the year 1600. 
One of his practical, though not very musical pieces, is 
called 


“ The Ladder to Thrift.” 


Take thy calling thankfully, 

And shun the path to beggary. 

Grudge in youth no drudgery, 

Come by knowledge perfectly. 

Lash not out too lashingly, 

For fear of pinching poverty. 

Wed glad wife for company, 

And live in wedlock honestly. 

Heap no more but needfully, 

And count excess unsavoury. 

Love thy neighbour neighbourly, 

And show him no discourtesy. 

Use no man deccitfally, 

Offer no man villainy. 

Meddle not with usury, 

Nor lend thy money foolishly. 

Learn to shun ill company, 

And such as live dishonestly. 

Bear thy crosses patiently, 

For worldly things are slippery. 

Pray to God continually, 

Spend thy sabbath holily. 

Live in conscience quietly, 

And bless the poor right speedily. 

These be the steps unfeignedly, 

To climb to thrift right quickly. 
A competent living, and honestly had, 
Makes such as are godly, both thankful and glad. 
Life never contented with honest estate, 
Lamented is oft, and lamented too late. 
When the Almighty has blest thee, and able to live, 
And thou hast to rest thee, and able to give, 
Lament thy offences, serve God for amends, 
And make ready thy soul, when He for it sends. 


I have taken much pains to know every 
thing that was esteemed worth knowing among 
men ; but, with all my disquisitions and read- 
ing, nothing now remains with me to comfort 
me, at the close of life, but this passage of St. 
Paul : “ It is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 





and female of the Alpaca species at Graigbar- | 
net, Lennoxtown, Stirlingshire, which have 


the world to save sinners.” To this I cleave, 
and herein | find rest.— Selden. 











What wings are to birds, oi] to wheels, or 
a loadstone to the needle, such is Christ to the 
soul of the believer ; he gives speed to his 
devotions, activity to his obedience, and draws 
him nearer and nearer to God.— Mason. 


The name of Jesus to a believer, is as hon- 
ey in the mouth, music4n the ears, or a jubi- 
lee in the heart.—Jbid. 


Death-bed repentance is a sacrifice made 


to God from the devil’s leavings.—Dean 
Swift. 





THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH, 17, 1844. 

The “ London Friend” of Sixth month last 
has come to hand, It contains an account of 
considerable extent of the late London Yearly 
Meeting, noting the proceedings of each sit- 
ting from day to day. The concerns of that 
ancient religious body, besides those matters 
pertaining to the general order and spiritual 
welfare of the Seciety, common to all our 
Yearly Meetings, embrace several objects of 
interest peculiar to its particular position. We 
shall, therefore, in our abstract aim rather at 
a selection, than a regular detail. 


The meeting opened on the morning of 
Fourth-day, the 22d of the Fifth month last, 
and closed on Sixth-day, the 31st. It was 
well attended, although not so much so at the 
commencement as at some subsequent sit- 
tings. 

In the afternoon of the 24th, the greater 
part of the time was occupied in the consider- 
ation of the state of the Society, as shown by 
the answers to the Queries. It was a deeply 
interesting and instructive occasion, from 
which encouragement might be derived by 
all who desire the edification and prosperity of 
the church. The sympathy of the meeting 
was directed towards those Friends who as- 
semble in very small meetings for worship, 
and expressions of encouragement were utter- 
ed in their behalf. ‘The importance of main- 
taining such meetings, by a diligent attendance 
of them, was pointed out, as by faithfulness 
herein a testimony is availingly upheld to the 
world of the simple nature of true spiritual 
Christian worship, The great benefit of at- 
tending week-day meetings was also dwelt 
upon. 
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dom; and it is a fact sufficient to awaken 
our serious apprehension, that already 600 
additional clergymen of the established church 
are by this means supported by the nation at 
large. The government manifests anincreas- 
ing disposition to burthen the country with ec- 
clesiastical taxes, and it behoves all those who 
love religious liberty, and the simplicity of the 
Truth to watch against these encroachments. 
They can use their influences as guardians of 
Unions, in opposing such appointments, and- 
other ecclesiastical burdens, which they were 
encouraged to do, and to embface opportuni- 
ties to set before their brother guardiahs and 
others, the grounds of our Christian testimo- 
nies; and it was generally thought that 
Friends ought not to shrink from accepting 
the office of guardian wherever they can feel 
satisfied to do so.” ; 

“The selected minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings were commenced. An appeal on 
slavery and the slave-trade, prepared by the 
Meeting for Sufferings, was presented for ac- 
ceptance by the Yearly Meeting. It was 
read, and under a lively feeling of sympathy 
with the oppressed millions on whose behalf 
it is issued, was adopted with cordial unanim- 
ity. It isa broad and forcible declaration of 
the sentiments of Friends regarding these 
iniquities, and it insists upon the hopelessness 
of abolishing the slave-trade, under one form 
or other, without the extinction of slavery ; 
a principle which has, we. believe, never be- 
fore been so clearly acknowledged by our So- 
ciety. The situation and responsibility of our 
American Friends on the subject of slavery, 
were enlarged upon, and a general desire per- 
vaded the meeting, that they might be faith- 
ful to the call of duty, not falling behind their 
forefathers in any department of this Chris- 
tian testimony. 

* Allusion was made to a minute of the last 
Yearly Meeting of North Carolina, condemn- 
ing the practice in its members of giving 
shelter to fugitive slaves ; this minute has oc- 
casioned great pain to Friends in England.” 

In the epistle to that meeting, however, 
sympathy with Friends of that state, in the 
difficult position in which they ‘have been pla- 
ced for generations past by the system of sla- 
very, and especially in that in which they are 
now placed by the enactment of the most ini- 
quitous and sanguinary laws against instruct- 
ing and assisting the slave, was expressed. 

“An epistle was read from the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, held last Twelfth Month 


“ The attention of the meeting was drawn! at Harbarton, Van Diemen’s Land, addressed 


to the situation of those who emigrate to our| 


colonies beyond the reach of any meetings of 
Friends recognised by this Society. This sub- 
ject having been referred to the Committee on 


to the Meeting for Sufferings. The company 
|of Friends at Swan Fort has been separated 
from Habarton, to be united with those of 
Launceston in forming a new Monthly Meet- 





Epistles, it was there entered into at consid-| ings; this division of their strength promises 
erable length, and the duty of the Monthly | to prove an assistance to the Society. Meet- 
Meetings in corresponding with such persons| ings for worship, as is generally known, are 


pointed out.” 

“ An’ exception noticed in one of the an- 
swers to the queries introduced the subject of 
the payment of Chaplains to Union Work- 
houses out of the poors’ rates. It appears to 
be the intention of the Poor Law Commission- 
ers to proceed as fast as they are able, to im- 
pose a chaplain on every Union in the king- 


regularly held at Adelaide and Mount Barker, 
in South Astralia; and a Two Months’ Meet- 
ing for discipline has been established, em- 
bracing both these places. 

“In addition to the answers to the queries 
from the Two Months’ Meeting at Congenies, 
a testimony concerning Louis Antoine Majo- 
lier has come to hand, and was read at this 


sitting. It is ‘of a very interesting nature, 
and though unusually minute in some parts, is 
of value, not only as it fully and feelingly de- 
picts the life and religious character of anoth- 
er now added to the “ cloud of witnesses,” to 
the truth and spirituality of the Christian re- 
ligion ; but also on account of the historical 
matter which it contains, illustrative of the 
origin and early history of those who profess 
with us in that part of the continent. Louis 
Majolier was, as it were, the father and 
founder of that little company, and was much 
revered and beloved by them. 

** The report of the girls’ school at Nismes, 
to which establishment we have several times 
called the attention of our readers, was read. 
A number of circumstances attending this 
school, recommend it tothe care and support 
of Friends. It seems likely to be the means, 
under Divine Providence, of building up the 
little church, in the midst of’ which it is estab- 
lished, in more knowledge and faithfulness 
than it has hitherto attained. All the Friends 
there appear interested in it, and generally 
contribute towards its support very liberally 
according to their ability. It has been the 
oécasion of a meeting being regularly held at 
Nismes, and it is the only school there which 
is based upon a really religious foundation. 
There are at present 17 girls in the school, 
who underwent an examination on the 20th of 
the First month, which appears to have been, 
and especially with reference to religious in- 
struction, and the modest deportment of the 
children, very satisfactory. 

“ Although the boysare not so numerous as 
the girls, they are in sufficient numbers to 
make a boarding-school for them, a most desi- 
rable object, and it was proposed that such a 
school should “now be established. It is so 
obvious, that the sympathy of Friends in this 
country towards those in the south of France, 
and the care which they feel bound in Chris- 
tian love to extend over them, must embrace 
the provision of an education for the boys as 
well as for the girls, that it is needless to en- 
large upon the subject, and Friends at once, 
and most cordially responded to the proposi- 
tion. Many Friends contributed to the fund 
necessary for carrying the project into effect 
before leaving London; and there seems 
every probability that the school may be com- 
menced before the end of the present year.” 


(Remainder next week.} 


—_—_—»,_O_—_—o,, OLD 


Dren, on the Ist instant, in this city, of pulmonary 
consumption, Hannan Rosinson, late of New York, in 
the 36th year of her age. During the progress of her 
dischse, her mind was preserved in much serenity, and 
her surviving friends have the comfort of. believing, 
that, through Divine love and mercy, she experienced 
“ the work of righteousness to be peace ;” under ail her 
bodily sufferings her truet was in her God and Saviour, 
and she was enabled patiently to await the.solemn 
change, leaving the assurance, that’ her robes having 
been washed and made whité in the blood of the Lamb, 
her purified spirit has been admitted ‘to join the fan- 
somed of all generations, imworshipping the Lord God 
and the Lamb. 
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